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Dear Boys and Girls: 


I receive a great many letters from readers of Wee Wisdom, 
and all of these letters are full of interest. But often I receive 
letters of special interest. Nearly all the letters of special interest 
tell of some use that the readers are making of our magazine. 


One recent letter tells of that interesting school in Mexico City, 
of which I formerly told you something. The letter that I have 
now is from the teacher of the school. She is teaching the pupils 
to speak English, and as their text in English they use Wee Wisdom. 
And this is one lovely thing that the pupils in that school do. I 
quote from the letter: “All the pupils like The Prayer of Faith. 
We have made a chain . . . my boys and girls teach other boys and 
girls, and those boys and girls teach others, and so on.” 


Splendid, is it not, to have working with us such earnest 
readers of Wee Wisdom? 


With love, 
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In at my window it blew last night, 
A soft little, sweet little breeze, og 
Through a branch of the cherry with blossoms 
white, 
And over the hyacinths fragrant and bright, 
A dancing zephyr, a playful sprite, 
From the woods and the clovered leas. 
And this was the song it seemed to sing, | 


“Laugh and be merry, tis spring, ‘tis spring!" 
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In at my window it shone last night. 
A gay little, glad little beam. 


From a glamorous moon on the breast of the night. 


And as pure as the ray of an altar light. 
It filled my room with a radiance bright. 
A magical kind of gleam; 
And this is the message it seemed to bring. 
“Smile and be happy. ‘tis spring. ‘tis spring!” 
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In at my window, and who shall say 
That my dear little, queer little dream, 

Of lads and lassies and fairy folk gay 

And Pan the piper, who led the way, 

Was more to be questioned, less real than they, 
For to me, the same they seem. 


And who could be doubtful of anything, 


For miracles happen in spring, in spring! 
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“T’ll never speak to her again!” Bar- 
bara whispered to herself as she walked 
home from school, alone. “I never, 
never will!” 

She blinked hard to keep back the 
tears, but as she burst into the house 
they spilled over and slid down her 
cheeks. 

“Why, Barbara dear, what is it?” 
Mother asked anxiously. “And where 
is Mildred? I thought she was coming 
home with you to make May baskets, 
and I have found the prettiest paper 
for you.” 

“T don’t think she’s coming at all, 
Mother,” Barbara said through her 
tears. “You see, Miss Danby said she 
would help me with my arithmetic if I 
would stay a few minutes after school, 
and Mildred said she would wait for me 
out by the swings, but when I came out 
the children said she had gone off with 
the Jackson twins.” Barbara began to 
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‘Best? Friends 


By Mary S. WAY 


Making things with Mother 
was such fun. 
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cry again. “I wouldn’t care if it was 
just this once,” she sobbed, “but ever 
since the twins moved here she has gone 
with them all the time, and hardly no- 
ticed me!” 

“T hope you aren’t being selfish, Bar- 
bara,” Mother said as she put an arm 
around her. “Mildred wants other 
friends, just as you do.” 

“But not best friends, Mother,” Bar- 
bara protested. “Always before, she 
was my best friend and I was hers; but 
now she hardly speaks to me, and I'll 
never, never speak to her again!” 

“Oh, Barbara dear,” Mother ex- 
claimed, “that’s not the way to feel, 
even though she has hurt your feelings. 
Perhaps if you would do something rea] 
nice for her it would help matters.” 

Barbara shook her head doubtfully. 

“TI just don’t think I could be nice to 
her now,” she said. 

“Well, try,” Mother advised, “and 
now, let’s you and I make May baskets. 
I’ve thought of a 
lovely way to fix 
them.” 

Making things 
with Mother was 
such fun that as she 
cut into the stiff 
colored paper and 
shaped her baskets 
carefully, Barbara 
almost forgot about 
Mildred. But the 
next morning as she 
walked school 
and as she went to 
her room she 
a. thought of what her 

mother had said 
about being nice. 
“I can’t do it, I 
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just can’t,” Barbara decided. 


Mildred came running into the 
room, and with her were the 
twins. When she saw Barbara 
she stopped short and 
looked rather guilty. 

“Oh, hello,” she 7 
said. “I want to tell % 
you—I meant to 
come back yesterday, 
but we got to playing and I for- 
got all about it.” : 

“Tt doesn’t matter,” Barbara 
said coldly, and turned away. 

The bell rang, and Miss Danby 
came in from the hall where she 
had been talking to Mr. .An- 
drews, the principal of the 
school. She was smiling, and 
when every one was quiet she 
said, 

“IT have a nice surprise for 
you. I suppose you all know 
that next Sunday is May Day.” 

The boys pretended that they 
did not care anything about May 
Day, but the girls looked at one 
another and smiled and nodded. 
Most of them had been working 
on their baskets for days. 


“Well,” Miss Danby went on, Daddy carried it out to the car while Barbara 


“T know you all want flowers to 
put into your baskets, so I have asked 
Mr. Andrews to let me take you to the 
country Saturday, to get some.” 

The girls clapped their hands with de- 
light. Even the boys looked pleased at 
the thought of a day in the woods, 
though they decided that they certainly 
would not waste any time picking 
flowers. 

“But all of you who want to go must 
bring notes from your parents,” Miss 
Danby explained, “and you must bring 
them early so that I will know how 
many cars to order. Mr. Andrews says 
that there must not be more than six 
children in each car. And you must be 


danced along beside him. 


here at 9 o’clock sharp, on Saturday 
morning.” 

Barbara was greatly pleased, for she 
had been wondering what she could find 
to fill her baskets, and Mother wrote a 
note for her to take to Miss Danby that 
very noon, so that she would be sure to 
get to go. By Friday night Barbara 
had all her baskets made and set in a 
row on a Shelf, ready to be filled. Sat- 
urday morning she was at school long 
before 9 o’clock. Miss Danby and her 
friends who were to take the children in 
their cars were there. The boys and the 
girls soon came rushing along, anx- 
ious not to be left behind. Barbara was 
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very happy when Miss Danby turned to 
her and said, “I think I’ll have you sit 
with me in the front seat of my car, 
Barbara, and the twins and Alice and 
Grace and Margaret can sit in the back 
seat.” 

All this time there was no sign of 
Mildred, and Barbara wondered where 
she was. Then she heard one of the 
twins say, “Mildred can’t come, because 
her mother was afraid she might get 
lost or something.” 

The other cars had started for the 
country, and Miss Danby was about to 
start her car when they heard some one 
call, and Mildred came running up. 

“Oh, please, Miss Danby, can’t I go?” 
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she panted. “I just now got my mother 
to say I could,” and she held out her note. 

Miss Danby looked distressed. 

“T don’t see how I can manage it, Mil- 
dred,” she said. “This is the last car, 
and I promised Mr. Andrews that I 
would not take more than six in a car.” 

Mildred’s chin quivered and her eyes 
filled with tears of disappointment, as 
she looked at the girls who were going. 
As Barbara watched her she thought of 
what her mother had said about doing 
something nice, but she tried to push 
her mother’s words out of her mind; 
she tried to remember that Mildred had 
hurt her and neglected her for the twins, 
but instead she could only think “Do 
something nice, do something nice.” 

Suddenly Barbara jumped out of the 
automobile. 

“Here, Mildred,” she said, “you take 
my place,” and she 
ran swiftly down the 

“Oh, isn’t it just street toward home. 
beautiful!” she She heard Miss 

cried with delight. Danby call, but she 

only ran the faster. 

She opened _ the 
door at home and 
there, on the shelf, 
were all her pretty 
baskets where she 
had put them the 
night before. When 
Barbara realized that 
she would have no 
flowers to fill them 
with, she dropped 
down and cried. 
Mother came hurry- 
ing to see what was 
the matter, but Bar- 
bara was crying so 


hard that it was some 
time before she could 
_explain why she was 
not going to the 
country. 
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When she had finally told it all, 
Mother held her very close. 

“T’m just as proud of you as I can be,” 
she said. “It was a brave, kind thing to 
do, and I know that you will be very 
glad that you did it, when you have got- 
ten over the disappointment.” 

The morning dragged slowly by, as 
Barbara tried to read and to help 
Mother and to do all the things she gen- 
erally did on Saturday. She could not 
help but think of the wonderful time 
her schoolmates must be having, and of 
the lovely flowers they were finding for 
their baskets. 

When Daddy came home from the 
office for lunch he was surprised to see 
Barbara, but when he learned why she 
was there instead of in the country, he 
looked at her for a time, and then said, 
“Well, well, well,” slowly, as he always 
did when he was thinking hard. But it 
was not until after lunch that she 
learned what he was thinking. Then he 
turned to her and said, 

“I have to go back to the office in a 
little while, but if you will get your hat 
I think we can find something to put 
into your baskets.” 

Barbara was all excitement as she 
climbed into the car beside him, and 
when they entered one of the largest 
flower shops in the city she squealed 
with joy. Everywhere there were 
flowers, in boxes and vases and baskets; 
more flowers than Barbara had ever 
seen before, and many of which she did 
not know the names. 

“We want some wild flowers,’”’ Daddy 
explained to the clerk, “some May bas- 
ket flowers.” 

The clerk smiled at Barbara and led 
the way down a long lane of flowers. 

“We have just what you want,” he 
said, with another smile for Barbara, 
as if he knew all about May baskets. 
“Here are some that came from the 
country, just a few minutes ago.” 
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It was a basket lined with rich green 
moss and filled with May flowers, he- 
paticas, and early violets. 

“Oh, oh!” Barbara exclaimed, “it’s 
just exactly what I want.” 

“Well, I guess we’ll have to have it,” 
Daddy said, and carried it to the car, 
while Barbara danced along beside him. 

Bright and early the next morning 
she woke up and hurried down to break- 
fast, for she wanted to be the very first 
one out with her baskets. But just as 
she was finishing her breakfast the 
doorbell rang. Barbara sprang up and 
ran to look out, but there was no one 
in sight. Then she looked down. 

There was quite the loveliest May 
basket imaginable. 

“Oh, isn’t it just beautiful!’ she cried 
with delight. 

She picked it up, and a little note, 
folded into a tiny cocked hat, fell out. 
When Barbara opened the note this is 
what it said: 

“Dear Barbara: Will you please for- 
give me, and let me be your best friend 
again? Mildred.” 

For just one little moment Barbara 
hesitated, and then whispered happily, 
“Why, of course I will!” 

She tiptoed down the steps to the cor- 
ner of the house. There stood Mildred, 
just around the corner of the house, 
waiting to see that Barbara got her 
basket. When Mildred saw Barbara 
she asked earnestly: 

“Oh, Barbara, will you really and 
truly let me be your best friend again? 
I thought you would hate me for being 
so mean.” 

“T tried to,” Barbara admitted slowly, 
“but I couldn’t; so I suppose we must 
have been best friends the whole time, 
only we just didn’t know it.” 

She squeezed Mildred’s hand. Then 
she exclaimed, “Let’s hurry and leave 
our baskets. I’m sure we'll be the very 
first ones out.” 
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Company Manners 


By ESTELLE URBAHNS 


In the fourth grade at Wood Ridge 
school, twenty young heads bent over 
twenty pine desks, for even though it 
was May and the hills were green, there 
were still problems to be worked, and 
spelling and geography lessons to be 
learned. The fourth grade at Wood 
Ridge school learned other things be- 
sides spelling, geography, and problems. 
Every week Miss Kirkie looked in the 
dictionary and brought out a word and 
wrote it on the board in round red let- 
ters. For nearly a week the fourth 
grade had talked about politeness. What 
was politeness, really, Miss Kirkie had 
asked the morning that she wrote the 
word in red letters. 
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Fre 


He smiled and pulled a yellow ticket from his 
t. 


pocke 


Every one in the fourth grade was 
sure that he knew what politeness 
meant, only it was a little hard to ex- 
plain. But Mark, the politest boy in 
school, stood right up and said, “Why, 
politeness is knowing how to say please 
and thank you, at just the right time. 
Politeness is something you practice at 
parties, when you want to look and 
sound well before people.” 

Miss Kirkie said that politeness meant 
a great deal more than just appearing 
well before people. She said that polite- 
ness really grew out of a seed; the seed 
just had to be in your heart if your 
politeness were real. She said the po- 
liteness that came out of your heart was 
the only sort that counted aé all. 

Now one day Mr. Harvey Covell, who 
owned the great white yacht that lay 
on Mirror lake, and who had given the 
school its drinking fountain, came to 
talk to the fourth grade. When he saw 
“Politeness” written on the board, in 
bold red letters, he smiled and pulled a 
yellow ticket from his pocket. 

“T should like to think,” he said, “of 
this ticket’s being won by the boy or 
the girl who can prove by his good man- 
ners that his heart is right.” 

Now the yellow ticket was a season 


i ticket to beautiful Lagoona park, where 
f there was a swimming pool, a merry-go- 
round, penny peep shows, candy and 


lemonade booths, and monkeys drowsing 
in cages. At Lagoona park there were 
free rides every afternoon across the 
tiny lake. At Lagoona park there were 
unsuspected little bowers from which 
life-size statues of gnomes and fairy 
folk peeped and smiled at you. In one 
nook there was the witch’s house, made 
of make-believe cookies, with the old 
witch standing at the door talking to 
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Hansel and Gretel. Under a willow 
tree stood Snow White and the seven 
little dwarfs with long beards—to 
mention only a few of the fairy folk. 

Mr. Harvey Covell owned Lagoona 
park. Upon the yellow card, which 
he left on Miss Kirkie’s desk, were 
printed these words: Admit One Free. 
Miss Kirkie slipped the card under the 
glass top of the fern table, where ev- 
ery child could look at it as he passed 
in and out of the room. The boy or 
the girl who won the ticket might go 
to the park free, every day, all summer. 
So Mr. Covell had said. 

Summer, with its hot sleepy after- 
noons, was just around the corner. 
At Lagoona park it was always cool 
and shady. And for the boy or the 
girl who won the yellow ticket, there 
would be something beautifully thrill- 
ing to do every day. 

The fourth grade stole side glances 
at Mark, who, everybody thought, was 
the politest boy in school. Mark’s po- 
liteness was of the sort that shone 
like a dazzling light, or waved like a 
banner, or blew like a noisy horn. 
Mark’s thank you’s and please’s and 
pardon me’s rang out on every occasion, 
quite startling the fourth grade at times. 
It was always Mark who ran to open 
the door for Miss Kirkie when she left 
at 3 o’clock, her arms full of books, to 
teach singing to the fifth grade. It was 
always Mark who saw Miss Kirkie drop 
her handkerchief ; he always shot out of 
his desk and flew swift as an arrow to 
pick it up for her. It was Mark who al- 
ways thought first to offer his book to a 
guest. But there was something about 
Mark’s fine manners that seemed to say, 
“Don’t you wish you could shine as I 
do?” 

Little bashful Jamie, who seemed to 
have no manners at all, wondered if 
Mark’s manners came from his heart, 
as Miss Kirkie had said that manners 
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: 


Jamie was whistling and struggling mightily 


to thread his grandmother’s needle. 


should. Mark’s manners seemed to 
Jamie to be all on the outside of Mark 
—like the whitewash on the back fence. 

Now, in spite of Mark, each member 
of the fourth grade, except Jamie, in 
his heart hoped to win the magic yellow 
ticket. Jamie was small and bashful 
and slow of speech. His clothes, which 
were handed down from his brother, 
Barrie, were large and ill-fitting. His 
shoes turned up ridiculously at the toes. 
Jamie remembered best of all what Miss 
Kirkie had said about politeness coming 
from a seed that grew in your heart. 
He would remember that. Perhaps if 
his heart were very, very right, his 
manners would be right too, in spite of 
his bulgy shirts and his shoes that 
turned up so ridiculously at the toes. 
But even though he tried so hard, no 
one could ever hear little Jamie’s 
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please’s and thank ; A small flat box 
you’s. They were 4 came on dJamie’s 
like small, shy shad- > AA birthday. In it was 
ows slipping off his : "$72 a silk handkerchief, 
lips. So shy and | bright as a flag, 
small they were that + Oc coke with its red, yellow, 


they usually got 
tangled and quite 
lost in his little red 
tie. 

“Jamie,” Miss 
Kirkie had said, 
“thank you is such a 
lovely word to know 
how to say gra- 
ciously that surely 
no one should be 
ashamed to be heard 
saying it, should 
he? Next time try 
to speak so we all 


and green border. 
He might appear a 
little like Mark, 
thought Jamie, with 
such a handkerchief 
peeping out of his 
coat pocket. 

On Friday after- 
noons the fourth 
grade said “pieces” 
and played guessing 
games. On Friday, 
Miss Kirkie read a 
long and wonderful 
story. Jamie had 


can hear you; speak 


saved his new hand- 


right out—like Fish lived coolly in green, mossy caves, kerchief for Friday. 
Mark.” and seaweed grew like fairy trees under Mother had ironed 


Poor’. bashful 


Jamie. Could Miss Kirkie ever guess 
how he longed to be like Mark, to dress 
like Mark, to talk like Mark, to shine 
like Mark! How often he watched 
Mark from behind his geography— 
Mark, with his bright ties and his soft 
cords and his starched shirts, which did 
not hang over his hands or bulge in the 
front. Mark’s well-fitting shoes shone 
like a pair of polished brown chestnuts. 
It was all very wonderful and bewilder- 
ing to Jamie, who sat quietly watching, 
like a shy little turtle afraid to come out 
of its shell. Even if he were right in 
feeling that Mark’s politeness did not 
always come from the heart, Jamie 
thought Mark’s manners wonderful and 
bewildering. He, Jamie, would never 
have dared to run from the back of the 
room to open the door for Miss Kirkie. 
His long, awkward shoes would have 
surely tripped him right before every 
one. 


for him one of Bar- 
rie’s better shirts. He would look a lit- 
tle fine, thought Jamie; the handker- 
chief might help him to do something 
very fine today—perhaps shine a little 
like Mark. 

Jamie forgot his bashfulness long 
enough to show the handkerchief to 
Miss Kirkie just before the one o’clock 
bell rang. “It came from my cousin in 
Scotland,” he explained. “It’s my best.” 

“It is very lovely, Jamie,” Miss Kirkie 
had said, smiling at him tenderly. 

Two minutes after the tardy bell had 
rung, little Tony Nickola came bounding 
in, all out of breath. His shoe laces 
were undone and so was his tie. His 
stockings were torn. He was warm and 
perspiring and ragged and noisy and— 
late. Tony frequently came in perspir- 
ing and noisy and late, especially on 
Friday when the fourth graders were 
eager to get a good start for the pro- 
gram. The little Italian boy spoiled 
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the tone of the fourth grade, for he cer- 
tainly was never very clean and he al- 
ways looked like a rag baby, even though 
the fourth grade had talked about neat- 
ness for one whole week! 

“What is it this time, Tony?” asked 
Miss Kirkie. 

“My father forgot his lunch this 
morning. I had to run to the factory; 
to the factory it is half a mile.” 

Miss Kirkie’s eyes softened. It was 
a very good excuse, so the fourth grade 
forgave Tony for being late and perspir- 
ing and noisy. 

Now Miss Kirkie was reading a story 
about a diver who jumped into the sea 
in search of treasure. But Jamie’s eyes 
were on Tony. Never had Jamie 
seen such an uncomfortable little boy. 
Tony’s face was flushed, from running 
in the warm May sun. Perspiration 
ran in streams down his cheeks. From 
his forehead to his neck, he was drip- 
ping like a tree after a rain. His eyes 
seemed to say, “I’m so uncomfortable. 
Won’t somebody give me something 
with which to wipe my face?” 

But the fourth grade was listzning to 
the story of the diver who swam through 
undersea gardens, where fish lived 
coolly in green, mossy caves, and where 
seaweed grew like fairy trees under 
water. 

Jamie searched hurriedly through his 
pockets, hoping to find his muslin hand- 
kerchief. Then he remembered that he 
had tossed it into his drawer, to make 
room for the princely one of silk. The 
silk handkerchief was merely a show 
handkerchief, one never intended for 
mopping wet, dirty faces of little Italian 
boys, like Tony. Jamie had been sure 
that with this jolly bit of silk peeping 
from his pocket he would be able to do 
something very fine today. He might 
even screw up his courage to open the 
door for Miss Kirkie; might shine a 
little before the others, who were all 
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working very, very hard to be polite. 

Tony, still breathing hard and still 
streaming perspiration, was looking 
about in one last appeal. Wasn’t there 
any one who would help him? But the 
fourth grade did not even see him, for 
it was, in fancy, following the diver 
who was now searching for the treas- 
ure chest on the beautiful floor of the 
sea. 

Tony found a piece of paper, and with 
it tried to wipe his face. Jamie pulled 
his new handkerchief from his pocket, 
and reaching quickly across the aisle, 
he thrust it into Tony’s hand. Tony’s 
smile came back to him like a dazzle of 
sunshine. He caught the beautiful silk, 
pressed its softness eagerly to his face; 
then very slowly and very thoroughly 
he wiped his forehead and cheeks and 
neck, dampening and crumpling the del- 
icate silk. Jamie turned away his eyes. 
He had failed, so he thought—again 
missed his chance to shine a little, and 
his handkerchief, which Tony handed 
back, was now only a crumpled bit of 
silk, distasteful to the touch. Suddenly 
he remembered that Miss Kirkie had 
said that politeness was the spirit of 
kindness. Well, anyway he had been 
kind to Tony, even if his kindness had 
not been noticed by any one. 

While the fourth grade had been fol- 
lowing the diver through the cool green 
waters of the sea, Miss Kirkie, as she 
glanced up from her book, had seen the 
silk handkerchief pass across the aisle, 
had seen it moving around and around 
over Tony’s wet face. The fourth grade 
could not imagine why tears should have 
come so suddenly into Miss Kirkie’s 
eyes. And once Jamie wondered why 
she looked at him so intently. 

Mark, as usual, in new shoes that had 
a most gratifying squeak, was the one 
to open the door for Miss Kirkie. Jamie 
hung his head. He had failed again. 


(Continued on page 27) 
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CA Summer in ItalY 


By ALBERTA MASTIN CARTER 


WHAT THE STORY HAS SAID 
Professor Parnell is conducting a group of high school students and 
teachers through Europe. Mrs. Parnell and Philip and Betty are with them. 
While the party was in Naples, Philip lost his way. He was taken home by 
two Italian boys, Alessandro and Giovanni. Professor Parnell helped these 
boys to earn money to return to America with him. 


Part IV 
VENICE 


The dark curtain of night had fallen 


over the city of Venice when the train 


bearing Philip, Bettina, and Professor 
Parnell’s party arrived. The day had 
been very warm. Dust had settled in 
hair and on faces, and the children had 
occasionally felt uncomfortable. But 
once they stood on the station platform 
and looked at the many colored lights 
playing upon the waves of the Grand 
canal, they forgot all the unpleasant- 
ness and entered into the joys of the 
wonder city—a city with streets of 
water. 


= 


The children felt that they must be in dreamland. 


“Mother, look, there are the gondo- 
las,” cried Bettina, squeezing her 
mother’s hand. 

“Yes, dear, we are going to get into 
one and be taken to our hotel,” replied 
Mrs. Parnell. 

“Look at the sashes on the gondo- 
liers!”” exclaimed Philip. “I wish I 
knew how to row a gondola. Look, Bet- 
tina, there comes a boatful of singers. 
Isn’t the music delightful? But I can’t 
understand a word they say. There 
comes Daddy. Let’s hurry and get into 
a gondola, Mother.” 

There were many gondolas 
to carry the passengers, and 
there was much loud talking 
among the gondoliers. The 
children were charmed with 
the strangeness of it all. 

Seated close to Mother, and 
the gondola silently slipping 
away to the gentle movement 
of the gondolier’s oar, the 
children felt that they must 
be in dreamland, from the 
curious sights they saw. 

As the gondola passed the 
many brilliant lights along 
the walks bordering the 
Grand canal, they watched 
Italian mothers bathing their 
little children by dipping them 
into the canal and pulling 
them up by the ropes fastened 
around the babies’ bodies. 

“They are learning to swim 
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very young,” laughed Mrs. Parnell. 
“How should you like to do that, Bet- 
tina?” 

But Bettina was so interested in other 
children who were holding out their 
hands for money, and even diving into 
the water for it, that she did not answer. 

Philip was trying to count the many 
gondolas near them and admiring the 
skill with which they were handled. 

“T don’t think I shall want to go to 
bed tonight, Mother,” he said. “If I 
should sleep I should miss some of these 
beautiful sights and sounds.” 

“But we must have dinner now. See, 
we are nearing the hotel,” answered his 
mother. “After dinner we will come 
out and sit on the steps near the water 
and listen to the lovely music by the 
many singers who will come later.” 

About an hour later, when Mrs. Par- 
nell and the children, refreshed by 
baths, clean clothing, and a good dinner, 
sat on the steps that extended into the 
canal, while the water rippled gently 
around them, life seemed intensely 
sweet. 

There were gondolas carrying gayly 
dressed musicians playing guitars, vio- 
lins, cellos, and mandolins; others were 
filled with people singing operas and 
love songs. 

The gondolas were decorated with 
Chinese lanterns and flags, and they 
seemed to sway to and fro in the water, 
to the rhythm of the music. 

“Mother, do we have to wait until 
morning? Please let a gondolier take 
us for a little ride,” said Philip rising. 

“Yes, Philip, dear; I was just wishing 
that we might go,” replied his mother. 

“Oh, there comes Daddy. He will 
take us,” cried Bettina. 

The joy of that ride lulled the chil- 
dren into silence. 

The days in Venice were crowded 
with interest. While Professor Parnell 
took his tourist party to see the works 
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They fed the doves in St. Mark’s square. 


of art exhibited in the various churches 
and public buildings, Philip and Bettina 
and their mother fed the doves in St. 
Mark’s square, watched the glass 
blowers and the workers in mosaics. 

Once they went to the public garden, 
where they were delighted to see the 
only horse in Venice. 

“It seems strange to have all this 
water around me, and not get a chance 
to go swimming,” said Philip one day. 

“You are going to have a delightful 
chance to swim tomorrow,” said his 
father. “I have left that until the last, 
because I think you will enjoy the Baths 
of Lido more than anything else here.” 

“When do we start home, Daddy?” 
inquired Bettina. 

“The day after tomorrow. Are you 
getting homesick?” 

“No-o,” faltered Bettina, “but I will 
be glad to see Penny and Cecilia.” 

“T think that I should have made ar- 
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rangements not to sail home on the same 
steamer on which we came over,” re- 
marked Professor Parnell to his wife. 
“The journey back to Naples will not be 
interesting, but travel is so heavy this 
year that I could not get our booking 
changed. I have learned a great deal 
about travel this summer.” 

On the morrow, the steamer sailed 
out into the Adriatic sea, bearing a 
great many happy people. Among them 
were Philip and Bettina. They wére 
going to Lido, the wonderful bathing 
beach. 

Once off the steamer, the people hur- 
ried to the bath °- 
houses to get into 
bathing suits. That 
was great sport, for 
the suits were all 
striped in red and 
white or in blue and 
white, and made the 
wearers look very 
funny. 

Philip went with 
his father and the 
young men to a 
place especially 
roped off for men 
and boys; Bettina 
stepped into the 
water with some 
older girls, while 
her mother sat on 
the sand and 
watched the fun. 

The water was very warm and very 
salt. Indeed, it was so salt, and buoyed 
their bodies up with such force that it 
was quite difficult to reach the bottom 
once they had lifted their feet from the 
sand. 

“I am going to wade into deeper 
water; watch me, Mother,” called Bet- 
tina, as she held to the great rope and 
walked on, laughing until the water 
reached up to her neck. 


The strong waves pushed them toward 
the shore. 
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Older girls were passing her and 
holding to the rope, and no one felt the 
least timid. 

“Watch, Miss Gloria,” said Bettina to 
a young lady of their party, “I am going 
to leap like a frog.” She drew her legs 
close to her body and with her hands 
holding tightly to the rope, made a 
lunge forward. She laughed as her 
body stretched out flat on the water. 

“You must let me help you get down 
when you are ready,” said Miss Gloria, 
“for the water is so salt that it will hold 
you up. Just try to get down, and see.” 

And Bettina tried. She put down 
first one leg and 
then the other, but 
each time was lifted 
up by the water. 


“Shall I help 
you?” asked Miss 
Gloria. 


“Not yet, please,” 
answered Bettina. 
“Tt is so lovely lying 
up here on top of 
the warm water.” 

And then some- 
thing happened. At 
first no one realized 
what it was. The 
earth seemed _ to 
move, and the bath- 
ers became dizzy! 

“An earthquake!” 
some one called, and 
the bathers rushed for the shore. The 
waters of Lido began to lift in great 
swells. People screamed and swam and 
ran about, all excitement. 

“Where is Bettina?” called Philip 
and his father at once, as they ran up 
to Mrs. Parnell. 

“She was on top of the water and 
holding to that rope,” cried the mother. 

At that moment a tidal wave lifted, 
and the crowd was driven back, back 
beyond the beach, to safety. 
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“Stay here; I’m going to look for 
Bettina,” said Philip’s father, in as 
steady a voice as he could command. 

Running to the edge of the water, he 
seized the great rope on the women’s 
side of the beach. As the waves rose 
and fell, he thought he saw a bit of 
color near the rope. 

Still holding to the rope, he walked 
out into the water which now had be- 
come deep. As he came nearer to the 
bit of color, his heart bounded with 
hope, for he was sure it was Bettina 
in her queer little red and white bathing 
suit. 

Since he could not swim against the 
strong incoming waves, he held to the 
rope and drew his body through the 
water. 

“Bettina, darling, hold on; Daddy’s 
coming,” he called, when he had made 
sure of the little girl holding to the rope. 

“My brave little girl! Thank God 
you are safe,” he cried, as with his free 
arm he held Bettina close to his heart. 
The strong waves pushed them toward 
the shore, and soon they were out of the 
water. Professor Parnell, with Bettina 
in his arms, ran to Mrs. Parnell. 

Philip said a prayer of thanksgiving. 

The Parnells went back to the 
steamer. Bettina slept on the return to 
Venice. 

When she awoke the next morning, 
Philip said to her, ““Weren’t you scared 
when that great big wave went over 
you? How could you ever hold to the 
rope?” 

“I kept saying over and over what 
the little girl said in the poem Mother 
read us about the storm on the ocean,” 
replied Bettina, thoughtfully. ‘Just as 
fast as I could think, I said, 

‘Isn’t God upon the ocean, 
Just the same as on the land?’ 
“And when that great wave went 


over me, I was sure that God was hold- 
ing me fast to that rope.” 
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“I wish that I could feel Him so close 
to me,” said Philip reverently. 


HOMEWARD BOUND 

When the train pulled into Naples, 
Bettina and Philip were delighted to see 
Alessandro and Giovanni among the 
crowd at the station. Hardly had they 
entered, when they heard the excited 
bark of a little dog, and looking around, 
saw Cecilia with Penny in her arms. 

That was a joyful meeting. Penny 
jumped and wriggled and licked his 
master’s face and hands, while all mem- 
bers of the party laughed at those signs 
of the little dog’s happiness. 

Alessandro and Giovanni kissed Pro- 
fessor Parnell. In Italy it is the custom 
for men to kiss each other. 

“We have saved our money and are 
going back to America with you,” cried 
Alessandro, excitedly. 

“Well, I’m proud of you, boys, and 
I’m very sure that you will make good 
American citizens,” was Professor Par- 
nell’s hearty response. 

Signora Barrilli took the Parnell chil- 
dren and their parents home with her 
to spend the night, for early the next 
morning they were to sail for America. 

Antonio had been looking at another 
train and had not found Philip as soon 
as the others. And he kissed Philip, 
much to the latter’s embarrassment. 

The children had so much to talk 
about and such a short time to do it in 
that their parents let them stay up until 
long past their usual bedtime. 

“All ashore!” cried the captain of the 
great ship the next morning, and after 
many good-byes, Signora Barrilli, Ce 
cilia, and Antonio walked down the gang 
plank and away from their beloved 
friends. 

Philip and Bettina remained on deck 
and waved their handkerchiefs and 
threw kisses to Antonio and Cecilia un- 


(Continued on page 27) 
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Pessy's Present 


By J. LILIAN VANDEVERE 


Peggy sat on the steps and thought. 
Mary Beth had started it by pointing 
out the lovely scarf that she meant to 
buy for her mother. Then Peggy had 
gone by the candy shop and had seen 
the boxes of chocolates, and the big sign, 
“Why not candy for Mother’s Day?” 
Mother was so fond of chocolates, and 
there was not a single penny in Peggy’s 
little pocketbook to buy even a lollipop. 

The ferns in the florist’s shop were 
the kind that Mother would like in the 
sunny front window, but they cost a 
dollar, so there was no use wishing for 
one of them. Peggy felt that she simply 
could not stand it if another girl should 
tell her what she was buying for her 


mother, as a Mother’s Day gift. ft— 


She should cry, she knew. The 
tears were ready to drop, right 


surprise your mother with your card on 
Sunday morning.” 

That was interesting. Peggy cut 
neatly and used her crayons lightly; 
but when the pretty card was finished, 
it was just like every one else’s. She 
put it away carefully in her notebook, 
and kept on wishing, wishing. 

As she walked home she was still 
thinking. Mother’s Day should be such 
a special day, and here it would be just 
like every other busy day, for Mother. 
There would be breakfast, and then the 
dishes to be washed, and the beds to be 
made. Then Brother Bob to dress, and 
Sunday school. Then dinner to get, and 


maybe a walk, and the next thing one 


now, as she thought about it. 

She brushed the tears away as 
little Bob came to sit beside her. 
He must not see her cry. He would 
want to know why she was crying, 
and perhaps he would cry too. It 
would work out in some way for 
Mother to have a gift. She just 
knew that it would. It could not 
be that Mother’s Day would come 
and go without a gift for Mother. 

All the next week Peggy heard 
her playmates telling what they 
were buying for their mothers. 
She tried to be brave, but when 


she thought of her own dear 
mother with no gift, it was hard. 
The drawing period was the last 


one on Friday. Miss Dean passed 
out the very best crayons, the 


scissors, and the colored paper. 
“Today we’ll make cards for our 


Wecen 
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mothers,” she said. “You can each 


Peggy sat on the steps and thought. 
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knew, supper and bed—and 
Mother’s Day would be gone! It 
did not seem fair! If only 
Mother need not—— 

Peggy stood still for a moment. 
She had thought of something she 
could give Mother, and it would 


not cost any money. Bob and 
she could do it themselves! She 
turned and ran back to school. 
Miss Dean would still be there, 
marking the _ spelling papers. 
When she reached Miss Dean’s 
desk, Peggy pointed toward some- 
thing on it. 

“Please, Miss Dean, may I have 
that?” she asked. She pointed to 
a piece of paper with something 
printed on it. Miss Dean looked 
surprised. “It will be a day no 
one will be here in school, so you 
won’t really need it. I want to 
use it as a gift for Mother,” Peggy 
explained. 

She told all her plan, and Miss 
Dean smiled. “Of course you 


uk. 


may have it!” she said, and 
handed the paper to Peggy. Peggy 
ran all the way home, she was so 
eager to find Bob and tell him about it. 
At first he did not want to help, but it 
was not long before he was laughing 
and saying, “Just you and I, Peggy! 
Just you and I!” 

At breakfast on Sunday morning 
Peggy and Bob could hardly finish their 
toast and milk, they were so excited 
over the surprise for Mother. When 
Bob swallowed the last drop and folded 
his napkin, Peggy got the pretty card 
she had made in school, and gave it to 
Mother. It was lovely, and Mother said 
it was just what she needed for a book- 
mark. Then Peggy held out an enve- 
lope, and said, “This is your present 
from Bob and me.” 

Mother opened the envelope and took 
out a piece of paper. It was a leaf from 


Then she put on her hat and coat and went to 


see Aunt Margaret. 


a calendar, reading MAY 12. Mother 
looked at the paper, then at Peggy and 
Bob. 

“Don’t you see?” cried Peggy. “It’s 
Mother’s Day! That’s our present for 
you—the day itself! You don’t have 
to take care of us, or dress us, or cook 
our dinner. You’re to get on the street 
car, and go to Aunt Margaret’s and stay 
all day. Bob and I will wash the dishes, 
and I’ll get him ready for Sunday school. 
I’ll have scrambled eggs and cocoa and 
apple sauce and cookies for dinner, and 
bread and milk for supper.” 

“And I’ll be good and help Peggy,” 
said little Bob. 

“There isn’t another mother any- 
where who has such a lovely present as 


(Continued on page 21) 
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Embroidery Designs for Summer Dresses 
By FRANCES W. FOULKS 


With May comes the thought of sum- 
mer and warm days, and those days 
mean thin clothes, if we are to be com- 
fortable. So, because I know that 
Mother dear is planning and making 
some lovely dresses for her Busy Sun- 
beam, I am going to help her by giving 
you some little designs for your very 
own work on those dresses, to make 
them even more lovely. It will be for 
you, consulting with Mother dear, to 
decide which design to use on which 
dress, and the colors that will be most 
suitable to use for the embroidery. 

When you are called upon to decide 
any question, always remember that 
there is One within you, ready and able 
and willing to help you by giving you 
divine wisdom; then even in the little 
things of everyday life you will be led 
to decide wisely. 

These little touches of embroidery 
added to the simplest dress will give it 


a look of distinction, and yet they are 
very easy to make and can be done 
quickly. Design No. 1 is to be made in 
several colors; the flowers, in French 
knots with centers of yellow; the leaves, 
in the lazy daisy stitch, using a medium 
shade of green. The bowknot may be 
worked solid, under and over from one 
line to the other, or you may outline it, 
using a deeper shade of one of the colors 
used for the flowers. If the material 
of your dress is heavy, you may use the 
whole strand of embroidery cotton for 
this design; if the material is thin, use 
only three threads. 

Buttonhole design No. 2 all around 
the outer edge; use the outline stitch to 
separate the petals. You may use the 
same color for all the flowers, or you 
may make each flower of a different 
color. Work the centers in bright yel- 
low, and work them over and over un- 
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til they stand out. Work the little ten- 
drils in deep green, in the outline stitch. 

Work the leaves, tendrils, and stems 
of diagram No. 3 in green, in outline 
stitch. Work the outline of the flowers, 
or fruit as we may call it, in outline 
stitch, in black, then fill-them in in 
darning stitch, using one color if you 
want them to look more like fruit, or in 
different colors if you want them to look 
like flowers. To make the darning 
stitch, bring your needle up from the 
under side, draw cotton through, put 
it back down at the end of the line, up 
again where another line begins, down 
again, and so on to the outline stitch 
on the other side. Usually two threads 
of embroidery cotton are sufficient for 
working a design of this kind. 

Use design No. 4 on one of your play 
dresses. When I drew this design for 
you I remembered a dark night when I 
heard a noise outside my window. Then 
I heard my collie dog Jack barking un- 
der a tree, and turning out the light, I 
looked out. I saw two bright spots look- 
ing right toward me, from the tree. 
Then Jack barked again, and the wise 
old owl that had roused Jack flew away 
over the house and out of the reach of 
persons and dogs. Now I will tell you 
how to put this little owl on the pockets 
of your play dress so securely that he 
cannot fly away. If the dress is of dark 
material, use a lighter color of embroid- 
ery cotton; if the material is of a light 
color, use a very dark brown or black 
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embroidery cotton. Use three threads 
in your needle. Using the outline stitch, 
work around the head, around the eyes 
(working the dot in the eyes solid and 
heavy), then around the limb on which 
the old owl stands, and then his claws. 
For his body, bring the needle up at 
one end of each of the little lines, and 
down at the other end, and there he 
stands on your pockets so solemn that it 
will make you laugh until perhaps the 
old owl will catch your joy, and laugh 
back at you. Have you not found that 
joy is “catching”? Watch and see, as 
you work and play joyously, how many 
catch your joy. 
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I am very sure that you will enjoy 
working some of these designs on your 
pretty dresses, and that you will enjoy 
the dresses more because you have had 
a part in their making. Codperation is 
a long word, but it means helping, which 
you can understand and do. 


Present 


(Continued from page 19) 
my whole day!” Mother told them. 


She hugged them both. Then she put on 
her prettiest dress and hat, and went to 
see Aunt Margaret. 

“I knew there was something we 
could give Mother,” said Peggy as she 
washed cups and saucers. 

“It was a nice present,” said Bob. 
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DEAR BOYS AND GIRLS: 


and write. 


We hope to publish a contribution from each one of you. To do this we 
cannot use a second story or verse from any reader, but we shall be happy to 
receive work from any of those who have not already sent us contributions. We 
cannot use anything that you have copied or that has been told you by another. 
We want only your own work. All readers of Wee Wisdom are delighted with 
the Young Authors Department, so please send us the best that you can think 


THE EDITOR. 


Who Tells 
By BETSEY MOORE (8 years) 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
The red bird whistles from the wood; 
The owl would answer if he could; 


Glad children’s voices ringing clear: 
All tell that spring is here! Is here! 


The Rain 


By MAE H. THOMPSON (12 years) 
Underwood, N. Dak. 


Pitter, patter, on the pane; 
Lovely, lovely, little rain, 

You must make the flowers grow, 
And our garden too, you know. 


The little rain, its duty done, 

Hid behind the happy sun; 

While the grass was growing green, 
Pretty little flowers were seen. 


Little frogs so plump and green 

Like to swim in pools so clean; 

That is why we like the rain, 

Because it makes things fresh again. 


White Bunnie’s Day Off 
JEANETTE CORNWELL (10 years) 
Oberlin, Ohio 


It was the first day of May. The 
grass was green and the sun was warm. 
Bunnie was in his box in the back yard. 
He wanted to get out and get some of 
the green grass; he wanted to run about 
in the sunshine. He trotted along the 
front of the box, rubbing against the 
wire. 

Master Bob was in a hurry to see 
some boys about a ball game, so he only 
whistled to White Bunnie as he passed. 

Back and forth Bunnie trotted, and 
each time he pushed against the wire 
a little harder than the time before. 
Then something happened. At one end 
of the box the wire came loose, and 
Bunnie slipped through the hole. It 
was fine to be out in the sunshine and 
the green grass. White Bunnie slipped 
through a hole in the fence and out 
into the park with the flowers. A boy 
was coming, and he caught White Bun- 
nie and took him to his home. 
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Birdie 
By JAMES CALVIN SIMPSON (8 years) 
Norfolk, Va. 


Once there was a little bird; 
He sat up in a tree; 

He perked his little head around, 
And chirped, and chirped at me. 


I said, “Good morning, birdie dear,” 
But oh, he flew away. 

I wish he’d come again today 
And build a little nest and stay. 


OT 
God’s Love 


By DOROTHY FRANCE (10 years) 
Windsor, Ont., Canada 


God is love, 

And He loves all, 

All things great 

And all things small. 

God loves things both strong and tall, 
He is the creator of them all. 


Friendly Helpers 


By ANNA WIEDMAN (11 years) 
Clovis, N. Mex. 


Flossie said to John, “It is nearly June 
and the dolls’ clothes need washing. You 
will have to help me.” 

Flossie undressed her dolls while 
John filled the tub with water. After 
this was done the washing began. 

When everything had been washed 
Flossie and John placed the clothes in 
a basket and carried them to the line. 
Then they began to hang the tiny arti- 
cles on the line. When this work was 
finished they skipped merrily away with 
the basket. 

While they were gone some pretty 
little bluebirds took the clothes from 
the line and flew away with them. On 
their way to the big elm tree, they 
passed over Flossie and her comrade. 
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John was the first to notice them and 
he cried out, “Oh, Flossie, the birds have 
taken the clothes away!” 

Flossie, who was astonished, followed 
the flight of the birds with her eyes. 
When she saw where they stopped she 
and John ran to the tree. They looked 
up and to their surprise they saw that 
the birds had started to make a nest of 
the clothes. 

Flossie then said excitedly, “John, 
bring me a ball of twine and a pair of 
scissors.” John did as he was told. 

Flossie took the twine and cut it into 
pieces about four inches long. These she 
let lie on the ground and hang in the 
trees. 

After this had been done Flossie and 
John ran away. When the birds saw 
that they were gone they came down 
from the tree and took the string to 
weave their nest. Meanwhile Flossie 
and John filled some little baskets with 
crumbs and returned to the old elm tree. 
They sprinkled the bread crumbs on the 
ground and the birds ate them. 

It was now getting late and the birds’ 
friends were tired. When they reached 
their home they ate supper and went to 
bed. All that lovely night they dreamed 
about the birds. 

Frequent visits were made day after 
day by John. One day he came running 
in, all excited. “Flossie! Flossie! Come 
see what has happened at the elm tree!” 

In less than two minutes Flossie was 
looking into the nest in the tree. Can 
you guess what she saw? Six little baby 


birds! 
Spring Birds 
By JOHN F. REYNOLDS 
Chicago, Ill. 


God made the little birds to sing 
And flit from tree to tree. 

’Tis He who sends them in the spring 
To sing for you and me. 


4 
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Object—to radiate sunshine to all the world. 


Motto—I speak only good words. 


Club pin—Three wise monkeys, signifying: “I see no evil, hear no evil, 
and speak no evil.” A club pin will be given to each member when he has sent in 
one subscription to Wee Wisdom, other than his own, and written four monthly 
letters to the secretary telling her how he has kept the pledge. These pins may 
be purchased for twenty-five cents, if you prefer. 

Requirements for membership—A simple request addressed to the secre- 
tary of the Good Words Booster club, 917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 


Reports and letters—All letters and club reports must be sent to the Good 


Words Booster club secretary. 


Letters from readers of Wee Wisdom will be published on these pages. 


For the readers who wish to correspond—If the reader to whom you write 
does not answer, write again, or write to other readers. 


OP 


Dear Boys and Girls: 

Since Wee Wisdom goes to press two 
months before you receive it, this is the 
first opportunity I have had to mention 
the many lovely valentines I received 
from members of the Good Words 
Booster club. I have written all who 


. signed their names and gave their ad- 


dresses, but I also received a number 
of valentines from boys and girls who 
forgot to tell me who they were. The 
realization that you have a warm, lov- 
ing place in your hearts for me makes 
me very happy. I love you all, and I 
know that we are going to do good work 
together. 

Our editor tells me that she also re- 
ceived unsigned valentines, and was 
unable to acknowledge them. This 
brings up a point that our editor has 


discussed with you from time to time, 
but it might be well to mention it again. 
Many of you sign only your given 
names, and many of you fail to give 
complete addresses. We know that you 
are going to be disappointed when you 
do not receive an answer to your letter, 
but very often we have no way at all of 
knowing which Thelma or Ruth or 
James or Charles you are. We are dis- 
appointed when we get a lovely letter, 
with perhaps a very interesting story 
inclosed, and both letter and story are 
signed Mary, and nothing more. Will 
you help us to answer your letters by 
giving us your full names and your com- 
plete addresses, written plainly? 

Shall we boost for more carefully 
written letters this month? 

SECRETARY. 
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Violet has given us a glimpse of the 
Truth center in Mexico City, Mexico 
D. F. We have members in twenty 
countries besides the United States of 
America. We are always interested in 
the letters from members whose homes 
are far away from the home of Wee 
Wisdom. 


Dear Wee Wisdom—My mother had often 
wished to find a Truth center in Mexico. 
One day we were guided to a building in 
the middle of the city, in which we were 
told a lady who studied Truth lived. We 
asked the porter where this lady’s apart- 
ment was, and were told to go upstairs. 
Up we went, and up, and still up, till we 
came to the roof, and there we found a 
sweet lady who made us very welcome. She 
had a number of the 
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club, because she is working to keep the 
pledge. It isn’t easy, Rose. If it were 
you would soon tire of it. But the re- 
sults will be well worth the effort you 
are making. 


Dear Secretary—I am trying to do my 
best to keep the pledge I made. The Prayer 
of Faith has helped me in many ways. When 
I have not been feeling good, I say, “God 
is my health, I can’t be sick.” I hope I can 
always keep the pledge.—Rose Martin. 


We can use our prayers to help not 
only our human friends, but our animal 
friends as well. 


Dear Wee Wisdom—Mother says I have 
improved greatly. One day a black cat of 
ours was playing with our little kittens. 
He pricked his eye 


back numbers of Wee 
Wisdom, which I had 
missed. I enjoyed 
reading these. I also 
enjoyed Youth. The 
lady showed us her 


word to me. 


Lord, let my words be sweet to 


Thee, and speak, dear Lord, Thy 


with a Spanish bay- 
onet [a thorn], and it 
swelled up. I said 
The Prayer of Faith 
to myself. Our cat 
soon was well.—Dor- 


rooms, which were a 

positive delight, small and sweet, just like 
a complete doll’s house. It seemed to me 
that the name of the dear place should be 
“Truth Heights.”—Violet Bromley (Mez- 
ico). 

Betty Lou loves her feathered friends, 
and is eager to help them. If the bird 
could have spoken his thanks, I am sure 
he would have told her how grateful he 
was for her prayer. 


Dear Secretary—I was upstairs in the 
front bedroom, when I saw a little bird in 
the gutter. There is a wire over the gutter, 
so the leaves and bark cannot get into it. 
] said The Prayer of Faith for the little 
bird, and it got out. I do errands for 
Mother, and I am keeping the pledge.— 
Betty Lou Aldredge. 


Keep up the good work, Doris. Try- 
ing is half of doing. 


Dear Good Words Booster Club—I am 
getting along pretty well, and I try to live 
up to the Good Words Booster club pledge. 
I read all the stories in Wee Wisdom. I en- 
joy them very much. I read the stories to 
my little brother Billy—Doris Bayne. 

Rose is a good, loyal member of our 


othy Raymond. 
Roscoe is also getting good results 
from prayer. If you can learn to hold 
your temper, Roscoe, you will have 
learned one of the hardest lessons you 
will ever have to learn. A man who 
can control himself is a strong man. 


Dear Editor—Wee Wisdom has helped 
me to hold my temper and not to talk back. 
—Roscoe Files. 


Ruth’s first report is the kind we like 
to get. We know that she is going to 
make us a good member, and that many 
persons will be blessed by her ability 
to keep from saying ugly words. 


My dear Wee Wisdom—I love you so 
much. I like Blanche’s corner exceedingly 
well. This is my first letter to the Good 
Words Booster club. I try to be good, and 
when bad words come to my lips I clap my 
hand over my mouth. 

I caught my finger between two bricks, 
and mashed it. I said The Prayer of Faith, 
and the pain stopped immediately. I say 
the prayer every night before I go to bed. 
—Ruth F. DeMaille. 


We are glad that Robert’s grand- 
mother introduced him to the Wee Wis- 
dom family, and glad that he likes the 
magazine so much. 


Dear Wee Wisdom—My grandmother 
sent me Wee Wisdom about two months ago. 
I wish she had sent it sooner. I love to 
read it. The pictures are very pretty, and 
its stories are fine. I wish there were more 
of them. I could read them all the time. 
—Robert Houser. 

Dear Wee Wisdom—lI like Wee Wisdom 
very much. I read it every month. I do 
wish it came every week. When I have 
read it, I take it to school.— Loveday Bowen- 
Lewis (England). 

Elaine is expressing her love for all 
of the Father’s creatures by helping 
them out of difficult situations. I am 
sure the bird was grateful, and Fluff can 
make a meal on bread and milk. 


Dear Good Words Booster Club—I am 
still trying to obey 
the rules of the club. 
I am giving away my 
copies of Wee Wisdom 
to other children. I 
have given four. One 
day our cat, Fluff, 
came onto the porch 
carrying a bird. I 
picked Fluff up care- 
fully and took the 
bird out of her mouth. 
For a minute the bird lay in my hand, then 
he jumped up and flew, so I felt happy. 
—Elaine Nelson. 


READERS WHO WISH TO CORRESPOND WITH 
OTHER READERS 


Violet Burke, 7130 So. Artesian ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill.; M. Louise Maroney, 418 Myrtle 
ave., Willard, Ohio; Elizabeth Johnson, 
3434 Giles ave., Chicago, IIl.; Vera Sillence, 
Box 98, Gladstone, N. J.; Dolly Anderson, 
route 1, Erwin, S. Dak.; George Gillespie, 
Lake Cowishan, B. C., Vancouver Island, 
Canada; Herbert Harper, 2133 Washington 
st., Gary, Ind.; Barbara Vernam, route 1, 
Colville, Wash.; Bobbie Boyd, route 31, 
Baden sta., St. Louis, Mo.; Robert C. John- 
son, Jr., 514 S. Anderson st., Elwood, Ind.; 
Ruth Marguerite Humphrey, 633 Arch st., 
New Britain, Conn.; Dorothy MclIlween, 
Sedgewick, Alta., Canada; Vega Carolina 
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Anderson, Homer, Alaska; Marjorie Silk, 
Lower Nicola, B. C., Canada; Nadine Per- 
cival, 2167 W. Filmore, Phoenix, Ariz.; 
Miriam Lee, Oak Creek, Colo.; Rosella 
Matott, Hermiston, Oregon; Genevieve Ta- 
bor, rfd, box 92, Newport, Vt.; Mary 
Phyllis Meyer, 7863 South Shore dr., Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Wilma Drewry, % C. A. Drewry, 
rfd 2, Sac City, Iowa; Florence Clark, 113 
Railroad st., Zeigler, Ill.; Rose MacKenzie, 
Langley Prairie, B. C., Canada; Roxie Belle 
McHolland, Hurley, Mo.; Madge Wallace 
(12 years), route 1, Kalispell, Mont.; Owen 
Thompson, Manson, Wash.; Pearl Busch- 
man, Brownsville, Calif.; Eleanor Bailey 
(7 years), Grinnell, Iowa; Alice Bailey (9 
years), Grinnell, Iowa; Virginia Chambliss, 
Colo, Iowa; Audrey L. Johns (11 years), 
83 Highland, Ware, Mass.; Dorothea Mor- 
row (10 years), 9433 113th st., Richmond 
Hill, N. Y. 


READERS WHO WISH THE PRAYERS OF OTHER 
READERS 


Melba Barker: health for mother and 
grandmother; Cecil McFerran: prayers to 
take music lessons; Florence Clark: health 
for father; Beatrice Walls: prayers that 
she may think clearly and have a strong 
body; Patsy Moffat: school work; Allegra 
Pederson: health and school work; Julia 
Glaze: prayers for arithmetic, for control 
of temper, and for father’s health; W. P. 
Parks: prayers; Frieda Cora Markert: 
prayers for arithmetic; Marvel Reising: 
prayers to keep the club rules; Lucille Mar- 
forica: school work; Elmira George: to be 
a better child, and for help with school 
work; Arleen Young: prayers for control 
of temper and for obedience; Sheridene 
Lively: prayers for good health; Anna 
Marie Norwald: prayers in practicing 
music; Edna Mae Reed: prayers for health; 
Pearl. Foster: prayers for school work; 
Bernice White: prayers that she may be a 
good girl; Everett and Arthur Dawson: 
prayers that they may be good boys; Ger- 
trude Karll: prayers for prosperity for 
father and mother; Enid Havens: prayers 
for father, health for mother, and for 
music; Priscilla Todd: prayers for school 
work, especially history and mythology; 
Coleman Conway: prayers for his leg to be 
well; Clifford Still: prayers for writing; 
T. M. Shadowen: prayers for control of 
temper; Dorothy Wilson: prayers for un- 
cle’s health; Samuel Young: prayers for 
school work, and to be a good boy. 
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Company Manners 
(Continued from page 13) 


The evening of the day before the 
close of the term of school, Miss Kirkie 
sat at her desk, thinking of the twenty 
young heads that had been bending for 
nine months over the twenty pine desks. 
“They have all been dears,” she said. 
“How I wish that each might have won 
a free ticket to the park! However... 
‘they that run in a race run all, but one 
receiveth the prize.’ The ticket is right- 
fully Mark’s. What a little prince he is! 
I must run down and have a talk with 
his mother,” she decided, putting on her 
hat. 

As she approached the big house she 
heard voices in the yard. There was 
first a pleading voice, then rude, jarring 
words. Under an arbor Miss Kirkie 
spied Mark and his little brother and 
Frieda, the nurse. 

“Please, Mark,” pled Frieda, “run 
quickly and wash your hands and face.” 

“T don’t have to go,” said a rude voice. 
“I don’t have to mind you; you’re only 
a servant, anyway.” 

Tripping up his little brother, Mark 
ran into the orchard, laughing. 

Was this Mark? Miss Kirkie won- 
dered as she stood on the sidewalk. Was 
this the Mark who had come to school 
every day looking like a young prince? 
A mist sprang to her eyes. She had 
been so sure of Mark! But now she 
knew that the manners that he had 
brought to school were not real man- 
ners! They were merely “company man- 
ners,” the sort that some people put on 
with their best clothes, the sort that 
they take off again as soon as they reach 
home. 


She turned and walked on slowly. 
Soon she found herself in the poorer 
section of the village. Suddenly on a 


narrow doorstep she spied Jamie. It 
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was not the bashful Jamie of the fourth 
grade whom she saw. This Jamie was 
whistling, and struggling mightily to 
thread his grandmother’s needle. 

Miss Kirkie, her eyes suddenly glad, 
called to him, “Jamie! Come here, son. 
I want you to know that I saw you that 
day, lending your lovely handkerchief 
to Tony; and I’ve just decided, Jamie, 
that that was the sweetest, kindest, 
most polite thing, by far, that ever hap- 
pened in the fourth grade!” 


And during the hot summer, a little 
boy with shoes too long in the toes, and 
shirts too long in the sleeves, passed, ev- 
ery afternoon, through the high gates 
of Lagoona park. In his hand he car- 
ried a ticket, upon which was printed, 
Admit One Free. 


OPT 
CA Summer in ItalV 


(Continued from page 17) 


til the ship was so far away that they 
could not see the little Italian children. 


“Il’ve had a wonderful summer, 
Daddy,” said Philip when he was climb- 
ing up into his berth that night, “but 
I will be glad to get back home with 
the boys, again.” 

“So will I be glad to get home,” called 
out Bettina from under her bedding, 
“and I guess Penny will, too. Brave 
little Penny, down in the hold by him- 
self.” 


(The End) 


Table Blessing 


Every day God ives me all 
that I need. Amen 
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SOMS 


Compass Pansies 


By IRENE CURTIS WALLACE 


In February we gave a list of mate- 
rials needed for making compass blos- 
soms. For those who did not read Feb- 
ruary Wee Wisdom, we shall repeat the 
list. You will need compass, pencil, art 
gum eraser, paper, rule, pen, and ink. 
You will also need some thumb tacks, 
and a thick magazine, for a drawing 
mat. Fasten your drawing paper to the 
magazine with the thumb tacks. They 
will hold your paper firmly in place. A 
magazine makes a good drawing mat as 
it can be placed at any angle. 


To make a compass pansy, set com- 
pass at 114 inch, and draw circle. Set 
compass at 114 inch; place point at cir- 
cle top (a); describe arcs (b) and (c) 
on circle. Set compass at 11% inch; 
with point at (b), pencil end on circle, 
execute a part circle to meet first circle; 
repeat with compass point at (c). You 
now have three pansy petals. Set com- 
pass at 114 inch; place point at (d), 
where part circles intersect; execute 
ares (e) and (f) on part circles. Now, 
with compass still set at 114 inches, 
place point at (e), pencil end 
against part circle, and exe- 
cute another part circle, 
bringing it around to meet the 
first part circle; repeat with 
compass point at (f). 

Your compass pansy takes 
form! 

Now we shall make the cen- 
ter, stem, and leaves. Set 
compass at 14 inch; place 
point at (a), and execute a 
tiny circle. This circle is the 
center. Set compass at % 
inch; place point on small 
circle at (g); execute a 
part. circle between petal 
edges; extend compass 5% 
inch; execute another part 
circle between petal edges; 
repeat with compass point at 
(h). Set compass at 154 
inch; place point at (a), with 
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pencil end on edge of first 
circle drawn; execute a part 
circle across it from (i) to 
(j) ; extend compass to 134 
inch, and repeat. 

Your pansy markings are 
finished. 

Set compass at 214 inches; 
place point at (k), with pen- 
cil end at lower edge of 
pansy ; execute a stem down- 
ward; move point up a trifle 
on circle, and repeat. Place 
point at (1), pencil end 
against stem, and execute a 
leaf upward. Set compass 
at 21% inches; place point on 
stem about 1% inch below 
(1), and repeat. This makes 
a leaf. 

Ink only portions shown in Figure 2 
and color your pansy. 

Probably no other compass blossom 
will lend itself so readily to such widely 
varied color schemes as the pansy. You 
may want to make a number of these 
pansies and see how many variations 
you can make in coloring them. You 
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have only to visit your own or a friend’s 
pansy bed to get numerous ideas, as to 
color combinations and marking ar- 
rangements. You will see some of these 
velvety beauties wearing facial expres- 
sions of droll humor. 


Think Truth 


By Cora May Preble 


Think love, and love will grow 
and grow, 

And fll your heart with all its 
glow. 


Think health and strength, and 


you will win, 
Increasing vigor from within. 


Think calm and peace and rest 
and joy; 
Let no unlovely thoughts annoy. 


Think truth, and daily you will 


see 
New buds of beauty yet to be. 


Think hope, and every hour will 
bring 
You keener joy in everything. 


Think goodness, and its seed 
will grow 

To wonders only God may 
know! 


: 
Yr ent 
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LESSON 5, May 5, 1929. 


What Hilkiah Found in the Temple.— 
II Chronicles 34:14-16, 29-33. 


GOLDEN TEXT— 
Thy Word is a lamp unto my feet, 
And light unto my path. 
—Psalms 119:105. 


WHAT THE LESSON TEACHES 


The name Josiah means Jehovah sup- 
ports. And Josiah stands for that in us 
which is close to Spirit, and tries to 
find the real of man instead of merely 
the outer. One of Josiah’s first thoughts 
was to cleanse the temple. We cleanse 
our temples by driving out of our hearts 
and our minds, all error thinking so 
that our words and our deeds may be- 
come as God would have them. 

We have learned before that it is not 
enough to cleanse the error thoughts 
from our minds; we must build up right 
thoughts to take the place of the error 
thoughts, and these right thoughts build 
our body temples pure and fine and 
strong. Josiah put the builders at work 
to repair the temple after he had cleared 
out the false gods. 

The priests had saved and put away 
money to use in this work. So we are 
careful with our powers and forces, 
which are part of God’s substance, so 
that they may be always ready to build 
us into more perfect images of the 
Father. 

As we build true thoughts of God into 
our bodies and into our lives we find the 
law of God, which helps us to grow and 
to become more like Him. When we 
have found this law, we rejoice and we 
are led by our higher thoughts to make 


a new promise that we shall keep God’s 
words. When we have made this prom- 
ise we must be true in working out all 
the things that God’s law desires in us, 
and we must see to it that our minds, 
our bodies, and our affairs are faithful 
in this work, just as Josiah caused all 
his people to stand by the law and be 
faithful to God. 


LESSON 6, May 12, 1929. 


The Early Ministry of Jeremiah.— 
Jeremiah 1:6-10; 26:8-15. 


GOLDEN TEXT—We must obey God 
rather than men.—Acts 5:29. ‘ 


WHAT THE LESSON TEACHES 


When we try to stand alone in doing 
God’s work we often feel very timid and 
afraid. We may even try to get out of 
being active in God’s work because we 
feel weak and think that we do not 
know what to say or to do. At such 
times, if our hearts are willing, God 
gives us new strength and new courage 
and gives us the words that we should 
speak. 

The message of Jeremiah that is 
given in today’s lesson is a call for God’s 
children to repent. We remember that 
repentance is a turning about from 
wrong ways of thinking to right ways 
of thinking. We know that if we keep 
on in our error thinking only harm can 
come to us. Our higher thoughts tell us 
this often. But sometimes we are so 
set in our error ways that we do not like 
to hear the words of warning that come 
to us from our higher selves. This is 
taught by the anger of the priests and 
the people against Jeremiah who tried 
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to lead them from their wrong think- 
ing. 

The princes of the land, which stand 
for our ruling thoughts, could see that 
Jeremiah was preaching only the word 
of God, and they felt that he should not 
be put to death for doing this good work. 

Our higher thoughts are always try- 
ing to lead us closer to God, and they 
are doing this only to bring us to the 
highest good that God has for us. In- 
stead of fighting against them, we 
should keep our hearts open and will- 
ing to receive their help and to follow 
their leading. 


LESSON 7, May 19, 1929. 


Jeremiah Calls to Obedience.—Jeremiah 
7:1-11, 21-23. 


GOLDEN TEXT—Hearken unto my 
voice, and I will be your God, and ye 
shall be my people.—Jer. 7:23. 


WHAT THE LESSON TEACHES 


After we have learned to repent or to 
turn away from our error thinking, our 
right thinking brings forth fruit in 
outer acts. Putting the law of God into 
our acts is what we call obedience, 
which is one of the greatest things that 
God expects of us. To call upon God 
with idle words or to pretend that we 
are His followers, when the things that 
we do are not such as He would have 
us do, does not show our love for Him. 
We are told that our faith is shown 
by our works and true love for God is 
shown more in deeds than it is in words. 

Nothing can take the place of God in 
our lives, and the Spirit of Christ in us 
teaches us the things that are of God. 

When we have learned to obey God’s 
holy law, we show our obedience by all 
the acts that we do toward others. 
When we treat them kindly and in a 
friendly spirit, we are obeying God’s 
law of love. When we show forth in 
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our lives perfect bodily health, we are 
obeying God’s law of life and health. 
When we use wisely and well the good 
that God gives us, we are obeying His 
law of supply. The teaching of this les- 
son is like the lesson we had some weeks 
ago in which Paul told about keeping the 
law of God in spirit rather than in let- 
ter. 

All the good that God’s children can 
want or use comes to them because of 
their right thinking, and right thoughts 
show forth in the kind of outer deeds 
that God expects us to do. 


LESSON 8, May 26, 1929. 


God’s Law in the Heart.—Jeremiah 31: 
29-34; John 1:17. 


GOLDEN TEXT— 

Thy word have I laid up in my heart, 

That I might not sin against thee. 
—Psalms 119:11. 


WHAT THE LESSON TEACHES 


In that part of the lesson which is 
found in John, we are taught that God’s 
law was given to us through Moses but 
that true grace and the deep under- 
standing of Truth come through Jesus 
Christ. There is a great difference be- 
tween knowing the law with the mind 
and having it written upon the heart. 
When we hold a thing in the heart it 
comes forth in the form of words and 
acts. That is why God wants His law 
written on the hearts of all His children, 
so that they may follow that law in all 
their words and deeds. 

One does not follow Truth merely by 
following outer laws that are given to 
him, but by changing his inner think- 
ing and desires so that they are pleasing 
to God. Then he keeps from harming 
those about him because he truly loves 
them and not because he is told that it 
is wicked to do so. His mind and his 

(Continued on page 36) 
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Fruits 
(Omitted Rimes) 
By ALICE A. KEEN 


There are so many kinds of —— 
Every taste finds one to suit. 


When summer days have fairly come, 
We like to eat the purple 


While picnics held at parks or beaches 
Call for a plenitude of ——; 


And also, with them, will be there 
The yellow beauty of the ——. 


Another, whether stewed or not, 
Is good, and that’s the ; 


When Autumn paints her gay landscape 
We all enjoy the luscious ——, 


And hail the red and yellow dapple 
Of many a ripe, fine-flavored ——. 


cMy Fishpond 
By MEDDA SANDLAND 


I have a fishpond. In it are many 
kinds of fishes. See if you can name the 
fishes as they swim by. 

A round fish. 

A fish that is a tool. 

One that is a weapon. 

One that can be made into jewelry. 
A pale fish. 
One that a bird may rest on. 

A part of a shoe. 

A fish that shines by day. 

One that mews. 

One that barks. 

11. A fish that the seamstress uses. 
12. One on which you can walk. 


ep 


©(Ohree Letter Endless Chain 


By E. MENDES 


The last letter of each word is the 
first letter of the next word. The first 
and the last words are the same. 


Happy A floor cleaner 
A tree A vegetable 
To gain An animal 
A pinch A fish 
A sort of dog A large bit of wood 
A jewel Happy 
Riddle 


By FRANCIS J. GABLE 


My first is in fruit but not in grain; 

My second’s in artery, not in vein; 

My third is in noisy but not in cry; 

My fourth is in candy but not in pie; 

My fifth is in pretty but not in vain. 

My whole has a meaning that is not 
plain. 


ANSWER TO LAST 
MONTH’S CROSS WORD 
PUZZLE 
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BLANCHE CORMER 


©he cNew Road 


“Knucks down!” 

“Hey! Red, no fair using that steelie 
for taw. You’ve chipped all my best 
glassies.” 

“You ought to buy aggies. They 
don’t chip so easily.” 

“Get back on that taw line. ‘Rivers 
and lakes make mistakes,’ and Chink 
drew a line in front of his marble. 

“They don’t when I’m _ shooting,” 
laughed Red as his taw knocked Chink’s 
marble out of the ring. 

It was a glorious May morning and 
Red stopped to draw in a deep breath. 

“Boy! but those lilacs are sweet. The 
lilac is my favorite flower.” 

“They are pretty,” acknowledged 
David, “but wait till the roses bloom. 
The bunch of yellow ones in the corner 
is almost ready. What is your favorite 
flower, Andy?” 

Andy was kneeling to shoot. He 
closed one eye and sighted carefully. 

“Petunias,” he said without looking 
up. “They smell sweet on a summer 
night.” 

“Say, fellows!” Chink, who had been 
sitting on the steps of the Roost, jumped 


to his feet, “I’ve an idea.” 

“Are you sure?” asked Red earnestly. 

“Wait till you hear it,” said Chink. 
Then added, “If you weren’t so busy 
sniffing lilacs you might get an idea once 
in awhile.” 

’ “T’ve got one now,” and Red doubled 
up his fists. Kegs stepped between 
them. “Forget it, Red, and let’s hear 
Chink’s hot idea before it cools off.” 
But Red was grinning, and so was Kegs. 

“They’re having that bricklaying con- 
test down by Lathrop today. Let’s go 
down and watch it.” 

“You did have an idea, sure enough,” 
said Red admiringly. “Let’s go.” 

“I move we try to scare up some pro- 
visions to take along,” said Kegs. “It’s 
a long walk down there.” 

Red looked at him and shook his head 
sadly. “You’re a great Spartan. No 
red blood! No endurance—just 
stomach!” 

But when David’s mother told them 
they might help themselves to apples, 
Red took all his pockets would hold. 
With apples stowed in every possible 
place in their clothing, the Spartans 


ACS 


(Mee 


started down the right of way, a very 
lumpy looking group of boys. 

A fine, new brick slab was being laid 
on the main road from the city. It 
meant much to the farmers, and they 
were anxious to have it finished as 
quickly as possible. One of the men on 
the road gang, an Indian, had gained a 
reputation as an expert and speedy 
bricklayer. The man’s companions and 
the road boss had talked so much about 
his ability that another bricklayer had 
challenged him to a contest. This was 
the day of the event, and when the boys 
reached the point where the Indian was 
laying brick they found a crowd gath- 
ered on both sides of the road. The In- 
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2’ dian was hard at 
g work at the job. 

“Look at him 
go!” said Chink as 
he caught sight of 
the Indian. Stand- 
ing on the last row 
of brick laid, the 
man was leaning 
over and reaching 
to the pile of bricks 
the men had stacked 
behind him. Taking 
one in each hand, 
he placed them and 
reached for more in less time than it 
takes to tell it. 

“That man is fast,” said Cousin Bob, 
“but where is the other one?” 

“He is at the edge of town, working 
this way,” explained David, “and if he 
is faster than this Indian, he certainly 
is laying brick.” 

“There’s John!” exclaimed Cousin 
Bob, as a car was driven up on a side 
road. 

“The Indian is ahead. I just came 
from Lathrop,” said David’s cousin 
John, as he greeted the boys. 

Across the road the Indian worked, 
then back again, never looking up or 
straightening, except for an occasional 
drink of water. 

“I wish I could lay brick like that,” 
said Kegs. 

“You would wish something silly like 
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that,” snorted Red. 
“Why, that doesn’t “Se 
take any brains.” a 

“It takes stick-to-it- 
iveness,” remarked David. 

“I’d rather be an aviator, like Cousin 
John,” insisted Red. 

“That’s a job higher up,” smiled 
Andy. 

“Red,” said Cousin John, “it isn’t so 
much what your work happens to be 
that counts as it is how you doit. That 
Indian is about as good as they come, 
at his own job. Can all of us say the 
same? Your job just now happens to be 
getting an education.” 

“Yes, Red, tell him where you stand,” 
laughed Kegs. 

“Well,” began Red slowly, “if it 


wasn’t for spelling and history dates, IL 


wouldn’t be so bad.” 

“If you studied your spelling and his- 
tory as faithfully as this man sticks to 
his bricklaying——” began Cousin John. 

“Say, I’d be perfect,” Red interrupted 
him. 

The Spartans followed along with the 
crowd until the last brick was placed, 
and the Indian, who had‘won easily, was 
carried away on the shoulders of his 
companions. Then the boys all piled 
into Cousin John’s car, and were driven 
home over the old road. 

“I wish there was a refreshment 
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. stand on this road,” 
"sighed Kegs. 

“That gives me an 
idea,” exclaimed 
David. 

“Seems to be our day for ideas,’ said 
Red. “Regular flood of them.” 

“Let’s have it, David,” said Andy. 

“Why not build a stand by the new 
slab, and sell fruit and vegetables to the 
people who go by?” 

“That’s a peach of an idea,” cried 
Red, and the Spartans all began talking 
at once. 

“Just a moment!” said Cousin John, 
“I don’t quite understand where you ex- 
pect to get the produce to sell.” 

Again each of the gang began talking. 

“Let David tell him—he’s the cap- 
tain,” suggested Red. 

“Well, we decided not to raise a gar- 


den of our own this year. You see our 


folks all have more in 
their gardens than they 
need, and they have 
promised to let us have 
the surplus, to sell. We 
had thought of peddling 
it in baskets as we al- 
ways have done, but I 
thought it might be a 
better plan to build a 
stand on the road. 
There will be more 
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traffic now, with the new pavement.” 

“That’s a good idea, David,” ap- 
proved Cousin John. “If The Spartan 
Company, Ltd., decides to carry it out, 
I have some lumber to donate, and I will 
help with the building.” 

““You’re some guy!” Chink said. 

“Three cheers for Cousin John!” 
yelled the Spartans. 

“Tl ask Dad if we can build it on our 
place, down by the road,” said David. 
“Let’s start it next Saturday.” 

The Spartans, to a man, were in ac- 
cord with their leader. 

“Here’s where I leave you,” said Red 
as they reached the Sloan farm. “I’m 
going to study my spelling for Monday. 
No one, Indian or white, is going to be 
a better man than I am.” 
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(Bible Lessons 


(Continued from page 31) 


heart are so pure that he does not de- 
sire to do evil in his outer actions. He 
is glad when others receive God’s good, 
for he knows that they, too, are children 
of God. He prays for and blesses those 
who seem to work against him, because 
his heart is so filled with God’s law that 
there is no room for anger or greed or 
ill will. By acting from these things of 
God in our hearts we change our whole 
lives from former ways and we become 
more and more like God. We trust in 
the Christ within as our only teacher, 
and under His leadership we draw to 
ourselves only the good that God wants 
us to have. 


THE PRAYER OF FAITH 


Wee Wisdom readers who wish to help others can do 
so by saying this prayer for them. 


God is my help in every need; 

God does my every hunger feed; 

God walks beside me, juides my way 
Through every moment of the day. 


I now am wise, I now am true, 

Patient, kind, and loving, too. 

All things I am, can do, and be, 
Through Christ, the Truth that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be sick; 

God is my strength, unfailing, quick; 
God is my all; I know no fear, 
Since God and love and Truth are here. 


—RHannah More Kohaus. 
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**Dear Unity: 

**Please send Betty Ann WEE WISDOM with 
this $1.50 that I am sending you. I saved it in my 
Prosperity Bank. 4 

**T think WEE WISDOM is the best magazine 
anyplace, and so does Mother. Iread every story, 
and have learned The Prayer of Faith. I wish WEE 
WISDOM came every week instead of every month. 

**Send me another Prosperity Bank so I can 
save to send WEE WISDOM to Helen too. I think 
Prosperity Banks are fun, and Mother says they 
teach me to be unselfish. 


Love, Wary 


Why don’t you send for a Prosperity Bank, too, so that you can send your 
friends Wee Wisdom? In this way you will have seven weeks to save for the 
subscription, and as Mary Jane said, Prosperity Banks are really fun. 

“The Sculptor’s Little Daughter,” a two part story by Pearl H. Campbell, 
begins in June Wee Wisdom, and that would be a good time to begin your friend’s 
subscription. 

If you want us to send you a Prosperity Bank, just fill out this blank and 
return it to us. 


Dear Unity: 


Please send me a Prosperity Bank so that I can save $1.50 in it to pay for a Wee 
Wisdom subscription, which I wish to send to one of my friends. Please give me your 
prayers while I am using the Bank. 


Name 
Address 
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1. Soft andlow Night winds blow Rock - ing nests, where wee birds sleep, 
2. Sweet and low, o and fro, Night windscroon a _ lul - la - by! 
3. Close youreyes, Morn-ing skies Soon will find a down-y nest! 


On a twig, oh, so big, Where the for - est trees are deep. 
No one knows where it goes— On - ly you and I! 


Sun - lit beams senddreams Fly-ing far in-to the West! 
be he. 2. 5 
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MAYPOLE 


Buddy’s school had a Maypole. And they had 
a Maypole dance. 

Mother and Daddy took me to see the Maypole. 
Uncle John and Auntie went with us. I wore my 
new pink dress. 

The Maypole was in the school yard. It had 
long, bright ribbons tied to its top. The boys and 
the Zirls in Buddy’s school held the ribbons. 

The girls wore wreaths of red scarfs on their 
heads. The boys wore green scarfs on their heads. 
They all danced around the Maypole. They sang 
while they danced. | 

There were seats for us. Buddy’s teacher asked 
us to sit near the Maypole. She kissed me. 

The boys and the girls danced until all the rib- 


bons were wound around the Maypole. 
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Then the people who saw the dance clapped 
their hands. I clapped my hands. 

The boys and the girls stood by the Maypole and 
held the ends of the ribbons. We stood up and sang, 
a song. I sang. I did not know the sonj. 

Everybody shook hands with Buddy’s teacher. 
They told her it was a 300d dance. She said she 
was glad that they liked the dance. 

We had fruit juice to drink and cake to eat. 

I sat by Buddy when we rode home. He said it 
was fun to dance around the Maypole. 

And Buddy said when I 3row large enough to 
%0 to school I will dance around the Maypole. He 
said he would be too large to dance then. He said 
he would come to see me dance. 

I wish I could 30 to school now. 
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by L.M.T 
A little girl should keep her face, 


At every time, in every place, 

, Just as she'd want her face to be 
If there were fairy folk to see, 
For this is true: You cannot tell 
Just where the fairy people dwell. 


hornton 


A little girl should keep her voice 
Like that of children who rejoice— 
‘ Should keep her voice so glad and gay 
g That if a fairy came that way, 

He'd know she never wept or sighed 
a Or caused the fairy folk to hide. 
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7 A little girl should keep her heart 

So clean and bright in every part, 
That if the fairies glanced within 
They'd straightway, every one, begin 
To shout and sing, “At last we've seen 
The girl to be our fairy queen. 
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Royhood 


The happy years of his boy- 
hood were passing, and young 
Lord Jesus had become a youth. 
He was now twelve years of age. 

He was tall. Straipht 
as a tip of Lebanon's cedar, his 
beautiful head was poised on a 
graceful, stron? neck. His hands 
were lon?, and slender, with a 
srip like the talons of a youn, 
eaple. 

He was patient and tender 
with children. He was polite, 
gentle, helpful, to all. No animal 
feared him; all creatures trusted 
him. Doves fluttered around him 
when he called to them. Even 
the sheep, which usually lis- 
tened only to their masters’ 
voices, lifted their heads to look 
at him when he spoke. Once, on 
the hills with shepherd Amos 
and his flock, youn? Lord Jesus 
called to the sheep. All looked 


at him, and one sheep came, with 
slow and awkward steps, to 
where he sat. 

Amos patted the sheep and 
quietly said, “The venerable 
mother cannot see, youn}, Jesus.” 

Then young Lord Jesus ten- 
derly put his hands on the head 
of the sheep. He softly touched 
each eyelid, and sight came to 
the eyes that had been blind. 
Shepherd Amos smiled, but 
there were tears in his eyes. He 
looked lon and earnestly at 
young, Lord Jesus, and said 
under his breath, 

“If Messias were on earth, 


could he do sreater works than 
this youth does?” 

Lon%, sweet hours he spent 
on the hills about Nazareth. 
There he felt God close to him, 
tellin’, him of life. 

He walked alone in the 
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evenings. Then he re 
called truths that he 
always had known, but 
which no one ever be- 


#m || wise because he spoke 
to God and listened to 
what God said to him. 
God will ive you and 


fore on earth had 


remembered. Youn?, Lord Jesus 
was as sure of the presence of God 
as he was of the presence of 
rocks and trees, the sunset sky, 
and the bright stars. The things 
that God told him were surer, 
clearer, sweeter than the voice 
of the nightingale in the shadowy 
trees. 

He talked with the heavenly 
Father, tellin’, Him all the things 
that were in his mind. He asked 
the heavenly Father for wisdom. 
Then God began to sive him the 
truths which in after years Lord 
Jesus gave to his disciples, to 
you, and to me. 

God did not favor young Lord 
Jesus more than he favors you 
and me. Young Lord Jesus al- 
ways thought of himself as 
bein?, with God. He spoke to 
God as easily and as naturally 
as you speak to me and I to you. 
He spoke to God and God spoke 
to him. God treats us as we treat 


Him. Youn, Lord Jesus became 


‘me wisdom when we 
treat Him as youn? Lord Jesus 
treated Him. 

Some days when young, Lord 
Jesus was on the hills, and some- 
times when he was walking, in 
the evening, one of the Nazareth 
boys would 0 out to find him. 
Then the two boys would talk 
of the things that interest boys, 
for young Lord Jesus could not 
yet tell his friends what God 
was tellin’, him. 

So the boys would talk of what 
they would do when they should 
become men. They talked of 
where they would 30. They 
talked of the preat men of their 
race, Moses, Solomon, Isaiah, 
and what they had done. They 
spoke in low voices of Messias 
who was to come, according, to 
the promise of God. 

When they talked of Messias, 
the face of youn? Lord Jesus. 
shone in a way that made his 
friend stare at him. Messias, 
said young Lord Jesus, would 
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make Israel a reat nation, again. 
Messias would restore the cap- 
tives, heal all the hurts of God’s 
people, brin?, them into joy and 
peace and safety. 

His companion, watchin, the 
face, and thrilled by the words 
of young, Lord Jesus, said to him, 

“You soon will be as wise as 
our rabbi.” After a pause, he 
said, “And some day you will 
be wiser than our rabbi.” 

Then his heart became very 
warm to young Lord Jesus, and 
he asked, 

“When you become a rabbi, 
may I be your pupil?” 

And young, Lord Jesus, the 
light still shinin?, from his face, 
answered, 

“All that the Father gives to 
me, I Rive to you.” 

The neighbors were not sure 
that they understood the hand- 
some, unusual boy that was 
srowing, up to manhood with 
the other boys of the village. 


But they 
£4, loved him. 
AN 
“Wl safe when 
they knew 
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that their children were in the 
company of youn? Lord Jesus. 
They never feared when he 
took them into the wood or up- 
on the stony hills. He had a 
kind way of looking, after very 
small children, and weepin3, 
babes broke into gurgles of 
happiness when they felt on 
them his firm and tender hands. 

“He is a wise companion for 
the other boys,” said the village 
rabbi. 

“He is a safe guide for all the 
children,” said the fathers of the 
village. 

“He loves the babies, and the 
babies love him,” said the 
mothers of the village. 

Kind Father Joseph watched 
him with pride and wonder. 

Sweet Mother Mary, remem- 
bering, what the angels had sun, 
watched him with love and 
expectation. 

The thoughts in the mind of 
young, Lord Jesus daily mer 
more beauti- 
ful. So his life 
daily grew 
more beauti- 


ful. 
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(3 Mf We took a walk— 

UZ Just “Spunk” and I— 
Y pe Away up on the hill. 

Then comin, back, 


We stopped to rest 
Where everything, was still. 
“It’s quiet here, 
Old Spunky dog,” 
I said, and looked about. 
And from the leaves 
A violet 


Was slowly creeping, out. 
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As ribbons on 
A Maypole twined, 
Bright thoughts are 
Blended in my mind. 
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True thoughts and those 
Of wisdom hold, 
Combined, the tints 
Of blue and gold. 


A thought of love— 
Gay band of rose— 
At night upon 
My Maypole glows. 
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